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OBSERVATIONAL NOTES ON THE WILD DUCK (ANAS 
BOSCAS) AND THE LITTLE GREBE (PODICIPES 
FLUVIATILIS). 


Accorpine to my own sheerveiions: the Wild Duck begins to 
pair off about January 25th, and, contrary to the general rule, 
the ducks court the drakes, uttering their well-known cry of 
“kaka, kaka, kak, kak,’ and sidling up to their consorts with 
bobbing heads. The drakes, however, appear quite unconscious 
of this display of affection, and indeed seem rather to try and 
‘avoid it. The Mallard at this date is now in his full beauty. 
His metallic green and purple head, deep claret-coloured breast, 
grey back, blue-black rump, and purple speculum, all blend 
together in exquisite harmony, and tend to make him the 
loveliest of water-fowl. It is worth noting that in the true Wild 
Duck when arising from or alighting on the water the female . 
invariably leads the way; in the domestic Duck this is just the 
‘reverse, as it is the drake that leads his harem down to the pond 
for their daily swim. 

In Surrey I have frequently — Wild Duck’s nests a long 
way from any water, buili among the heather. I was for a long 
time puzzled as to how the old duck would convey her numerous 
brood to the water when hatched. ‘This was explained to me 


_ this year by a friend, a naturalist of keen observation. He told 
Zool. 4th ser. vol. X., August, 1906. | ae 
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me that when the young birds are first hatched they do not 
require much water, and that if they had it, to put it in his own 
words, would “swim themselves to death.” Scattered about the 
heather-covered moors of Surrey are small pools of water, formed 
by the rain and fringed with bog-moss or sphagnum. It is to 
one of these pools the old duck will at first take her brood by 
slow degrees, the young ducks in the meantime living on gnats 
and flies—if anyone watches a young duck they will see how 
eagerly they snap at these—until they reach this pool. Here 
they will remain, perhaps for some days, always making for the 
shelter of the heather at the slightest approach of danger. As | 
the young birds grow, the old duck will lead them toalarger |. 
pool, which empties itself into a stream. Down this stream the | 
brood will wander until their haven is reached in the shape of a 
large pond or mere, and by this time the ducklings are big 
enough to swim at will, with no fear of overdoing it. The sitting 
duck, as a rule, exhibits no fear during incubation, and I have 
seen one bird lifted right off her nest, and not make the slightest — 
attempt to escape. Though not addicted to polygamy, I have © 
- wy strong suspicion this occurs sometimes. I have known three. 
sitting ducks all within a few yards of each other, while hard by 
on asmall pond swam a solitary drake, and I have frequently 
seen one Mallard with five or six ducks. The Mallard commences © 
to moult about April 3rd, some of the feathers on the fore breast 
beginning to go first. The sitting duck is carefully guarded by 
her mate, and if a stray Mallard should approach too near the 
nest is at once driven away. | 
The Little Grebe, or Dabchick, in some individuals assumes - 
its summer dress as early as February 17th, and starts building 
about April 18th, but the eggs are seldom laid before the end of 
that month. The earliest eggs I have seen were on the 30th. 
Three, according to my experience, is the usual number, and | 
have never seen a nest with more than four. On May Ist this 
year (1906) I went round a piece of water on a large private 
estate, and found several nests but no eggs, and it was not until 
May 7th that I found one with three eggs, and another with one. 
These eggs, strangely enough, were not covered up by the sitting 
bird, as is the usual custom, but were fully exposed to view. 


SS builds the most untidy nests I have ever seen. 
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One was a large floating structure, not fastened to any reeds, 


nor was any attempt made at binding the materials together in 


any way; it was simply a rotting mass of weeds and leaves. - 


Another nest, on the other hand, was neatly put together, and — 


quite a nice cup-shaped affair. It is not always easy to see if 


the nests contain eggs or not, and one I pulled about, thinking 


_ there might be eggs hidden, and found one. What was my 
surprise on visiting the same nest two days after to find the bird 


had put it together again and laid another egg. It is a mystery 
to me how some of the eggs are even incubated, lying as they do 
in a nest soaked through and through with water. : 

- In India, I feel sure, the eggs are mostly incubated by the 


heat of the sun, as I never saw the old birds sitting during the 


day. The eggs were always kept covered over with damp weeds, © 


and these, combined with the heat of the sun, no doubt set up 


a sort of fermentation that aided incubation. _ ee 

The piece of water mentioned above is strictly preserved for 
Trout, and as the Dabchick is supposed to feed largely on the 
young and ova of these, it is not encouraged, and sometimes 
gets rather a bad time, but owing to its natural cunning and 


marvellous powers of diving is not often shot. Constant perse- 
cution makes these birds exceedingly shy and wary; but in 
places where they are not molested they get comparatively tame. 
A few days ago I was sitting by a large pond when I saw a Dab- 
~ chick swimming straight towards me. I remained perfectly quiet, 


and the bird then entered a clump of reeds within a few feet of 


_ my position. I walked at once quietly and quickly to the spot and 
found the nest, which contained one egg. Quick as I had been 
the bird had been quicker, and when I arrived the egg was 


covered up with an oak-leaf, and the bird gone. Quite small 

ponds are chosen by this bird for its breeding quarters, especially 
those thickly covered with rushes and water-buttereups (Ranun- 
culus aquaticus). The nests I have never found placed far out on 
the water, but quite close to the edge, and within easy reaching 
distance. In England I have but few times seen the Dabchick 
on the wing. On one occasion this was in the breeding season, 


_ and it was flying quite rapidly and fairly high up round and 


round a small pond. One I knew of used to fly every day up a ~ 
small stream and alight on a piece of mud, for what purpose [. 
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could never discover, unless it was to feed on something. I do 
not think the Dabchick is capable of walking or resting on its 
feet. The legs are not able to support the weight of the bird, 
and are placed so very far back as to render walking an impossi- 
bility. Anyone who has ever handled a living Dabchick, or one 
just shot, will understand what I mean. A captive Dabchick I 
had, which was pinioned and kept on a large tank, rested with 
both tarsi on the ground, the legs being very wide apart. It 
used its wings frequently when swimming under water, guiding. 
its way as easily as a bird in the air. The Dabchick always 
appears larger on the water than it really is, owing to its habit 
of raising its wings in exactly the same way that a Swan does. 
My own experience goes that the females are slightly darker (in 
summer plumage) than the males. Their bills, too, are shorter. 
But of course this must not be accepted as a general rule. In 
colour the iris varies very much, being brown, yellow, and, in 
one specimen I saw, blood-red. 

These birds are most pugnacious, and I have at times seen 
them drive Coots right off the water. Their curious cry, uttered 
chiefly in the nesting season, sounds like ‘‘chrr, rr, rr, wee, wee,” 
but it is hard to put it into words, but once heard can never be 
mistaken for that of any other bird. 
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OBSERVATIONS TENDING to THROW LIGHT on tHe 


QUESTION or SEXUAL SELECTION in BIRDS, IN- 
_ CLUDING a DAY-TO-DAY DIARY on rox BREEDING 
HABITS or toe RUFF (MACHETES PUGNAX),. 


By Epmunp 


(Continued from p. 219.) 


April 7th, 1906.—The Ruffs are now here—so, at least, the 
inhabitants tell me—and fighting should begin about the middle | 
of April. I have not yet seen any, and the place where they 
meet is, as yet, quite tenantless. Now, therefore, is the time for 
preparation. By the time it begins to be frequented, let me have 
something like a good observatory. Fired with this idea, I come 
down with a spade, and, giving myself up to unmitigated toil, — 
have converted already my little last-year’s rampart of turfs, 
which was still standing, into a sort of round turf-hut, minus a 
roof, in a hole inside which I can sit and look through. a loop- 
hole, commanding a splendid view of the lek-place, the distance 
to the middle of which is only twenty-four of my paces—about 
sixty feet. This, when roofed over in some way or other—I — 
hardly know how—will be perfectly dark inside, so that I must 
be invisible to the birds, as I sit, comfortably, with my face at 


- the embrasure, on the edge of which the glasses of intellect (as 
— against that needless weapon, the gun) can rest ; just-as I watched 


them before, except that it will be comfort—luxury almost— 
instead of a very great want of it, and an impossibility, so far as 
I can see, of being observed myself, or even suspected. I doubt 


if Ruffs will ever have been provided for like this, or even last 


year, but then, in June and July, the fighting was.on the wane, — 
the pairing, as I imagine, over ;* whereas now, in the latter half 


* Though I watched the birds, on and off, during a month, from June | 
llth, I never once saw them pair, though the male seemed, at least, as excited 
as now by the presence of the Reeve. This is evidence of the power exercised | 
by the latter, in addition to that. which, in the course of this paper, I shall — 
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—. of April, both should be in their prime. ‘‘ Sweet bodements ! 


_ ever the wind was from the east, and blew straight through the 


thought of. For the cold, it was most severe precisely at the 
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gvood!’’—and, striking out the comfort, they were realized. All, ; 
at any rate, that there was to see, I think I saw, but under such 
conditions of cold, wind, water, and sand in my eyes, that I am 
glad now to think it is over. The first and second of these draw- | 
backs (to which I now add cramp) were almost constant, the 
third came in after rain, when the excavation in which I sat 
had to be baled out, in the first place, and then again, at 
intervals, as it slowly refilled, and the last asserted itself when-. 


opening. On such occasions I wished I had made the latter face 
otherwise so as to get a milder quality, at least, of blasts that 
were almost perpetual; but this could only have been done by 
placing my observatory somewhere else, and was not now to be 


times when most was to be seen—the eauly morning, namely, | 
and the latter part of the afternoon—nor could the sun ever 

reach the cheerless vault in which I sat. True, I could only 

manage to roof it about a quarter over, which I did by laying 

turfs on a few sticks and spars that I was able to find, only one 

of which would bridge the chasm—a feat I was proud of every 
time that I looked at it. My other arrangements, however, 
effectually excluded the light, and were as follows—the very soul 
of the business: over the loop-hole I fixed, by means of sharpened 
sticks, driven into the turf, a piece of sacking, and in this cut a 
square hole so as to leave a flap that might be raised or lowered 

at pleasure. When I came to watch, I first fastened my plaid, 
with safety-pins, to the upper part and sides of the sacking, and 
then, putting it over my head, let it fall down all about me, so — 
that when I raised the flap—which I always left lowered—I 
looked out from a veritable camera obscura. Not even an Eagle, 
as I suppose, could have seen me under these conditions, but as 
long as the light shone through the aperture, the Ruffs, as I had 
found last year, were quick to detect any movement behind it. 
This watch-house of thine came, in time, to be talked of in the 
neighbourhood, and when I considered the many turfs of which 
it was made—most of which’ had had to cut myself—and gazed 
on the huge pit or tank from which they, and the sand also used 
in its construction, had been taken, I sometimes almost wondered 
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whether I had really had anything at all to do with it, and if it 


had not been there before I came. 


And now, having described my own place, I twill. describe the 


Ruffs’. In Lincolnshire their gathering-ground is, or was—fo 


the collectors with the guns have done their business—a ‘‘ hill,” Or 
atleast it was called so. Could it be-so termed here, I might call 

it ‘the hill of Venus,” for assuredly she reigns upon it—but of 
that hereafter. But there are no hills in Holland, even if there 
are in the fens of Lincolnshire, and this particular one—for | 
have no doubt the word is equally applicable here or there—is, 
if anything, a little lower than the dead level of the surrounding © 
country. It is on a narrow strip of land, where turfs, cut from 


an adjoining trench—one of many that traverse these shore- 


lands for the. purpose of draining them—lie strewn upon the 
crass, amidst which they have again become rooted, that. the 


-gathering-place is situated. The space principally occupied by 


the birds is oblong in shape—some ten paces long by six broad— 
and within it the grass, though shorter, generally, than round 
about, grows thicker and, in parts, more tuftily. Within this 
area, amidst the turfs and grass-tufts, are as many as thirteen 
circular depressions, about two feet across, where the grass is 
worn away, and the bare earth appears, more especially in the 
centre. Hleven of these are very distinctly marked, giving the 
place its character and at once striking the eye. They are 


stained with excrement, and feathers, as time goes on, accumu- 


late in them, though the scantiness with which these are shed is, 
under the circumstances, matter for wonder. It is evident, in 


fact, that here, from season to season, the birds have stood and 


fought; one season—or perhaps several—would not suffice to 
make such a series of depressions. This is the most frequented 
portion of the tourney-ground—the lists proper, so to speak—but 
beyond it a further area has extended itself, which is not nearly - 
so plainly marked in any way. In the later spring and summer 
the Ruffs show a tendency to stand in this adjoining territory or 
hinterland, rather than in the more trodden part. Sometimes, 
indeed, they keep right outside the wider limit even, but gener- 
ally get into it before long, and the inner shrine, too, as soon as 
they begin to fight. Of this tendency, however, I saw little or | 
nothing during this earlier visit. All the birds, at any rate, who 
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had inside places—and each has his own—represented by the 
depressions aforesaid, kept to them. The Ruffs are never 
molested by the Terns in this resort of theirs, though, from the 
end of April, these are all about, and some have their nests 
quite near. They would not be let alone, I think, under ordinary 
circumstances, but they have their established re and it is 
recognized as theirs. | 

April 14th.—A very cold, stern day, with hardly any sun, and 
a continuous, strong north-east wind. At about 7 a.m. a solitary 
Ruff was at the lek-place, which, as I came up, of course flew 
away; but though I waited behind my ensconcement till past 


nine—three of the weariest and most comfortless hours Ihave | 


ever passed, cold, cramped, uncomfortable, and my eyes full of 
sand—no other bird came. I hope to goodness the size of my 
place has not alarmed them—fearful thought! but down! 

Aprii 15th.— Whilst still watching these Redshanks (this was | 
not from behind anything) a band of Ruffs—some eight or nine 
in all, all males-came right down on the strand, and imme- 
diately began to fight. Their tr emendous ‘activities had quite a 
disturbing effect on other species. Oystercatchers were alarmed, 
and ran out of the way, and the commonplace affairs of Red- 
shanks were lost and confounded in these more heroical-bluster- 
ing ones, sweeping like a tornado amongst them. I immediately 
recognized all their actions of last year, their crazed racings over 
the ground—not always at one another—their sudden illogical 
full-stops, with heads bent forward, feathers out-ruffled, and a 
look of almost comic surprise. It was not all fighting, however — 
—rather, indeed, rant than achievement—and then, all at once, 
off flew some five across the water, and, pitching on the smooth 
stretch of muddy sand beyond it, raced and ranted again. They 
were followed by the rest, and, a few moments later, the entire 
flock were off, and disappeared behind the straight line of an — 
embankment. ‘There was not a female amongst them. Here, 
then, are the Ruffs, and their nuptial plumage looked well grown; — 
but when will they go—or will they ever again go—to their accus- 
tomed tourney-ground? | 

I dv not think the lists are abandoned. Going there this 
evening, I find three feathers, all of which look quite new, nor do 
I think they were there before. Very probably the birds I saw 
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to-day had come from fighting in the lists. Though Ruffs fight 
so, yet they do not seem to knock out many feathers, and the 
opinion held here is that they do each other no harm. 

April 16th.—Getting up early—though ‘not early enough—I 
was on the shore-lands, as I may call these parts in contra- 
distinction to field and pasture, before seven, and soon saw, 
through the glasses, that the Ruffs were foregathering; but 
coming nearer, inconsiderately, than I had intended to do, a 
party of them went up. Others, however, remained, but, though 
I came up carefully, behind my fortifications, first on my hands 
and knees, and then crawling flat, these, too, took alarm, so that 
when I at last got into place no more remained. I had not 
waited there long, however, before three came down into the 
tourney-ground, where, after a very little fighting, they sat — 
quietly. This state of things continued, nor was the peace — 
interrupted except by a few short and several abortive campaigns. — 
In the first, two who sat near each other rose, as by a mutual 
impulse, and made a spar or two, but, in a moment, sank down 
again, and sat, dozing, side by side, in the most amicable man- 
ner. Another two, before long, flew in, and afterwards one, 
their arrival, in each case, making that stir and excitement 
which I had noted last year; but not, I think, leading to real 
fichting—or, at any rate, in but a slight degree. Of real fighting 
there has been, up to the present—it is now eight o’clock—very 
little. The birds—all three, or five, or six of them—have sat, 
almost the whole time, basking in the sun—for it is a splendid 
sunshine day, though the air is bracing, to say the least of it— 
or else stood preening their feathers. At longish, rather than 
short, intervals a sudden impulse would seem to seize a bird, 
and rising, for no apparent cause, he would erect his feathers, | 
and turn to this or that side, but meeting with no response—no 
other bird being close to him—would sink down, and bask again. 
Or two, separated by but a foot or so, would rise in the same 
way, and do the same things, yet not fight, but only threaten, | 
before again subsiding, or else there would be a very short, 
though sufficiently violent, sparring-match. Otherwise—when | 

not fighting, that is to say, or threatening to fight—they were 
most sociable ; and, indeed, the very contentions of these birds 


_ May almost be said to be a part of their sociability. It is most 


‘ 
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curious to see two ruffle, crouch, even spring at each other, then 
snoozle down, side by side, in the closest proximity, almost, or 
even quite, touching. If there can be friendly fighting, here, I 
think we have it, but sociable fighting—or fighting which is part 
and parcel of a most sociable gathering—it is. On one of the 
little outbreaks of the above-described nature, not coming, in » 
this case, to blows, I noticed, I think, both the birds—but, at any 
rate, one—strike the ground two or three times with his bill, 
turning his head from side to side as he did so, as though this _ 
were a preliminary of battle. Yet this action, so striking in 
itself, and which looked like a characteristic one, was not pusoed, 
afterwards, upon my notice. 

All at once an immensely tall, gaunt figure of a bird, with a an 
immensely long bill, stalked stiffly over the tourney-ground, going 
at a foot’s pace. For a moment I thought another Ruff, whose 
show-feathers had not yet appeared, was there, but it was a Bar- 
tailed Godwit (Limosa lapponica) that stood before me. One 
- might have thought that he challenged all present, but, if so, it 
was not taken up by any of the six. Really, however, the Rufis 
were quite indifferent to the tall stranger, as was he to them. 

- Before this I had been interested by the excited actions, on 
the same stage, of a Titlark or Meadow-Pipit (Anthus pratensis). 
This little bird, either in love, as one would suppose, or defiance, 
though I could see no other one near it, executed, at intervals, a 
little dance or stampede on the ground, fanning the tail and 
- quivering the wings the whilst, and uttering at each. little 
paroxysm a full, trilling note. Were a Titlark as big as a 
Ruff, such a display would be quite as effective, or even more so, — 
than anything the latter does. 

I left not long after this, and it was 4. 45 in the afternoon 
when I got to my watch-place again. A number of Ruffs went 
off as I came up, but when I put up the glasses one was standing 
on the grounds, and he was shortly joined by five others, I forget 
whether in one or two relays. There was nothing of interest— 
except the seeing them—the birds being more quiescent even 
than this morning. _ Fighting certainly did not seem the object 
of their meeting, and the few short spasms, in no case leading 
to actual conflict, which shot through one or another of them, 
had more the appearance of some nervous malady to which they 
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were subject than acts of intention and meaning. If this be the 


 fighting-place, it might almost as well be called the sleeping- 
place, the birds doze so persistently on it. Their silence is a — 
very noticeable feature—they utter no nofe whatever.* They 


had not, I think, the faintest suspicion of my presence, but first 


three, then two, and finally the last, went off in the course of an — 
hour. A man, perhaps, who was looking for Peewits’ eggs— 
having bought the right of search during April—may possibly 


have alarmed them, but this is more or less their natural way of 
leaving, when not in a flock. All at once one or another of them 


looks up with a surprised air, half erects himself, — his 
wings, and in a moment darts away. 


It was past 7.80 when I left the watch oom, but no Ruff had 


returned. Before. coming up, this last time, I had seen them 


through the glasses from a distance, and noticed that they several - 


times all flew up together, and, after a short flight round in the 
near proximity of the place, came down on it again. 

April 17th.—Lying down in my harness, like old Bernal 
Diaz, who could not sleep otherwise, I was up at three, and got 
to the watch-place a little before four. No Ruffs went up as I 


came, nor did any come till a little before five, when I saw the | 


first three standing there. Then they began to fly in rapidly, 
one after the other, for the most part, and i counted, sometimes, 


as many as fourteen. No two of these were alike, and, whilst 


some were almost fully decorated, others were only just begin- 
ning to be. These stood, mostly, aside, and were altogether less 
demonstrative. I noticed more than once that when a com- 
paratively full-maned one demonstrated at any of these, the 


latter held up its beak to it in a deprecating way—it had, at — 


least, that appearance—and the other then ceased the assault, 
and sank quietly down beside it. However, to make the mere 
show of an assault, and then for both parties, though well- 
plumed, to act in this way, was a quite general feature. At 
other times, especially when any Reeve was on the scene, two 
would rush and leap high into the air against each other, rushing 
away, and not leaping again, as they came down; whilst once, at 

* On one occasion only I heard, as I thought, a very low note as this or 
that bird, or small party of them, went off. This occurred twice or thrice, 


but I am now very doubtful as to the Ruffs having uttered the sound. 
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the last, there was a duel which lasted much longer, and may, 
for aught I know, have been considerably oT as the 
parties scrimmaged out of sight. 

When a pair or two leap at each other, in this way, the 
interest of the scene, as a whole, is generally enhanced by other 
birds rushing wildly about in a state of the greatest excitement. 
They rush for some yards, then stop suddenly in a crouching 
attitude with the head extended forward on the ground, the legs 
bent, the feathers ruffled. In this position they remain for 
some time motionless, the body brought suddenly into a state of 
rigidity, which, however, is. of the bent bow order, threatening 
.each instant a renewal of energy. This may issue, shortly, in 
another furious run in a reversed direction, but often there is | 

| nothing further, and the bird, sinking more and more down till 
it lies along the ground, becomes gradually quiescent. With 
the appearance of the Reeves—some flew in after an hour or so, © 
but I was unable to jot down the details of their arrival—more 

- interest was imported into the scene. At first, indeed, the effect 
was not very marked, but as more came it became evident that 
they were the centre of attraction, and their movements, which 
were but few and quiet, were the principal signal for the 
bouncing and flurrying about of the males, accompanied with a 
certain number of pitched battles, some of which were more 
. violent—that is to say, lasted longer than the present average 
one, for all are violent whilst they last. During the latter part 
of the time there were six Reeves present—outnumbering the 
Ruffs at one time—and by the motions of the latter about them, 
they were sometimes driven about in a little flock. But, though 
the Reeves often' hurried out of the way of their turbulent ad- 
mirers, yet they were quite cool and collected, seeming accustomed 
to the scenes they created, and to know what it all meant. This, 
however, I confess, was more apparent to me after it had been 
demonstrated, in an interesting manner, by the first, or one of 
the first, of the Reeves to arrive—there was one other there, I 
think, at the time, whose conduct was quite irreproachable. The 
Reeve in question, after she had walked about a little, occasion- 
ing the usual excitement on the part of the males, pressed close 
to a certain one of them, in a way the friendliness of which was 
not to be mistaken. In response to this advance the bird ruffled 
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about her, when she crouched, and it seemed now as though the | 
nuptial rite would be performed, for, pressing up, he was several — 
times on the point of assuming the position necessary to that 
end. All at once, however, and in the very midst of these begin- 
~nings, he sank down at her side, in that prostrate attitude which 
I have before alluded to, the characteristic point of which is not 
that the bird merely sits or lies along the ground, as in incuba- 
tion, but that he also bows his head upon it, and remains thus, 
_ for a longer or shorter time, motionless. The hen now, rising, 
began to offer towards this prostrate male in exactly the same 
way as he had been doing towards her, the only difference being 
that she was a little less emphatic. The intention or idea, how- 
ever, was unmistakable. She even took hold of the back of his 
neck with her bill, but all in a hesitating and, as it were, half- 
hearted manner, which, if we call it coy, will not more obscure 
the real truth of the matter than does the employment of that 
word upon other occasions. True, upon the whole, it might be 
better applied to the male, but the world. itself is circular, or, at 
least, elliptical. 

The Ruff thus preferred—for preferred he certainly seemed 
_ to be—was a handsome black-maned one in full, or almost full, 
plumage. Throughout there was no interference on the part of 
‘any of the other Rufis, but after the incident was closed the hero 
of it fought with one of them. I remained at my observatory 
till past eight, by which time, in spite of a thick motor suit, 
warm underclothing, woollen face-protector, sheepskin gloves, 
two Scotch plaids, and a Shetland-shawl comforter, I was almost. 
frozen to death. What I had seen, however, was worth it, for 
here, as it would seem, we have the Reeve actually selecting a 
husband from amongst the ten or a dozen Ruffs present, whilst | 
those not selected do not interfere even whilst the nuptial rite is 
on the point of taking place, though not actually accomplished. 
Why it should not have been it is difficult to say, but perhaps 
the failure may be attributed to the earliness of the season. _ 

After breakfast I had to sleep a little, but was in hiding 
again about 2.80. Some Ruffs were there on my arrival, and soon 
_ things seemed to be in full swing. In about half an hour the 


_ first Reeve came down, and shortly afterwards there was an 


incident similar to the one I have just recorded. As this Reeve 
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—a wretched-looking little creature, with the neck in great part 
naked —moved forward amongst the crowd, there was a general 
commotion, and then all either lay prostrate, or crouched, with | 
the head bowed down, in the way I have described. Going up, 
now, to one, she showed evident signs of partiality, caressing it, 
though slightly, on the neck with her bill, and then made a 
motion as though to mount upon its back and perform the sexual 
office. These actions she repeated once or twice, and then stood 

- quietly by this bird’s*side, turning, after a time, her bill into the 
feathers of her back, and dozing a little. The Ruff thus dis- 
tinguished pressed himself more than once against the ground, 
as though in an ecstasy, and, at the last, rose and ruffled towards 
her, before sinking down again, when she moved a step or two 
also, and again stood beside him. All the while—as this morn- 
ing—the other males remained quiet, not one offering to inter- 
- fere. The chosen Ruff was a golden-brown one, with his nuptial © 
plumage well grown—a fine handsome bird. 3 
From time to time, both this morning and also in the after- 
noon, either the whole flock of birds, or some part of them, — 
- would fly suddenly off, and, after a short flight, return again— 
either some.or all of them. On one occasion, this afternoon, the - 
Reeve—the only one, I think, at the time—suddenly darted off, 
and was followed, on the instant, by all the Ruffs. About four 
a Reeve came flying in, accompanied by a single male. Whether 
it was the Reeve who had made the advances, and whether the 
Ruff was the one she had favoured, I cannot say, not having at 
the time paid the requisite attention. True, no other Ruff can 
be confounded with this particular brown one, if one thinks of it: 
but if one doesn’t think of it, there are others who are brown 
more or less. It is possible, therefore, that the actual pairing 
amongst Ruffs may be accomplished in the open country, the 
- Reeve, with the male she has chosen, separating themselves from 
the others, who may go off with them from the place of assembly. 
From what I have seen, however, I should rather think that this 


latter is the recognized place for the performance of the nuptial 
rite.* 
** As will appear by the story, this is certainly the case. o 


_ (To be continued.) 
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THE BIRDS OF SCILLY. 
By JAMES Crark, M.A., D. Se. and FRANCIS R. Roop, J: P. 


“(Continued from 252.) 


Tre Raven is a scarce casual wanderer to Scilly but has been 
recorded at all seasons. It appears to have bred on Gorregan 
about 1840. In May and June of 1898 a couple of Ravens 
frequented the western islands, but no nest was found. The 
-Carrion-Crow breeds regularly on all the outer uninhabited 
islands, and in spite of repressive measures, and the apparent — 
absence of immigrant recruits, is sufficiently numerous to be a 
serious menace to young poultry and broods of game. The 
- Hooded Crow is an occasional visitor from November to May. 
A few at times spend the greater part of the winter at Tresco, as 
in 1870-71, 1900-01, and 1903-04. In May, 1900, L. R. George | 
obtained one at Holy Vale, St. Mary’s. In the spring of 1901 a 
party of five spent some days there, and on April 14th, 1908, a 
solitary bird was seen on St. Martin’s, so that it may possibly 
be a scarce spring bird of passage. A few Rooks are occasionally 
blown over from the mainland in the autumn and winter, and 
small parties appear at times from other directions. Such 
arrivals generally remain till the spring. In squally weather in 
1854, and again in October, 1905, several Rooks were driven in 
on the west of Bryher, and on several occasions stragglers have 
- appeared on the north end of Tresco. In December, 1876, a 
small flock came in from the north-west on the extreme northern 
point of that island. The late Augustus Smith, lord-proprietor 
of the islands, used to tell of a whole rookery that was driven 
over to Tresco by a violent autumn gale in the early fifties, and 
not only remained through the winter, but as spring approached 
attempted to establish itself in the pinasters near the Abbey. 
The birds, however, gradually disappeared before building opera- 
tions had been completed. On at least three other occasions ; 
they have begun nest-building on treHe0, but 80 far as known no 
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ego has ever been laid. In 1865, Augustus Smith attempted to 


introduce them, but the birds all flew off to the mainland, leaving 


only some half-built nests behind. In the early nineties a com- — 
pact flock about eight hundred strong was seen by David Smith 


coming in from the east. It flew round the island of Tresco, 


then went out to sea in a north-westerly direction. On the same — 


date a homeward-bound vessel making for Bristol was literally 
boarded by a similar flock. 

The Sky-Lark breeds in small numbers. In the spring of 
- 1903 nests were found on St. Mary’s, Great Ganilly, St. Martin’s, 
St. Helen’s, Tresco, Bryher, and Samson. During the period of 
autumn migration, and occasionally in winter during the preval- 
ence rd frosts on the mainland, it arrives in large flocks, 
and sometimes in immense numbers. Not infrequently, in 
October and early November, flocks pass over the islands in a 
westerly or north-westerly direction without landing at all, and 
on two occasions large scattered flights have been observed 
coming in from the east, and, after some indecision, continuing 


their journey in a north-westerly direction. The flocks that 


land usually resume their passage in the course of a day, but a 
- large number continue on the islands throughout the winter. In 
the second week in October, 1908, the arrival of an almost con- 
tinuous stream of Larks and Starlings, in flocks of a dozen to 
fifty or a hundred, was observed through the whole of two days 
and part of a third. The Larks flew with a steady, easy flight, 
and showed no sign of exhaustion, but hesitated every now and 
then, as if uncertain whether they should settle or continue their 
journey. ‘The flocks would come in rapid succession for several 
hours at a stretch, frequently only a few hundred yards apart, 
and rarely with an intervening interval of more than two or 
three minutes. Then would come a lull, and for half an hour or 
more they would arrive at irregular intervals of three to ten 
minutes, after which the rush would be again resumed. From 
twelve to three on the second day the flocks must have averaged 
- about a hundred, and followed each other so closely that in the 
distance they looked like a dusky band rising out of the sea. 
The birds apparently came in by night as well as day, and left 
during the night or in the early morning. On the fourth day 


several hundred .Larks were still about, but were evidently - 


oa 
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settling in for a prolonged stay. In October, 1868, F. R. Rodd 

and Pechell witnessed a similar migration, and, along with — 
another gun, killed three hundred Larks in three days—nearly 

all single flying shots. 

The Wood-Lark is a rare casual winter visitor. Two were 
shot by Pechell behind the Great Rock, Tresco, on Dee. 5th, 
1859 ; two at the same spot by F. R. Rodd on Dec. 29th, 1870; 
one by David Smith in 1891; and one by a fisherman near 
Peninnis Head, St. Mary’s, on Dec. 28th, 1904. On Sept. 28th, 
1854, Pechell saw two Short-toed Larks at Skirt Point, Tresco, 
and secured one—the only record for the county. 7 

The Swift is at least an occasional bird of passage in spring 
and in the last week of July. Curiously enough, it does not 
appear to have been seen in the month of August. The granite 
rocks of the islands are identical in appearance with those on 
which it breeds on the Cornish moors, but there is no record 
of its having nested in Scilly. The Nightjar is by no means 
- uncommon in autumn, and, though seen on Samson on July 
12th, 1908, has never been known to nest. Its favourite haunts 
are Abbey Hill Downs, Castle and Middle Downs, Tresco, the 
Higher Downs, St. Mary’s, and Bryher Hill, Samson. In August, 
1901, Dorrien-Smith saw a large flock of these birds on Annett. 
The Wryneck is a rare casual. Pechell shot. one in October, 
1849; one was picked up dead on the Middle Downs, Tresco, in 
October, 1852; one shot in 1882; and one by Dorrien-Smith in 
April, 1894. The Picine are represented by a single specimen of 
the Green Woodpecker, killed on St. Mary’s in September, 1901. 
Another is reported to have been killed on the north of Tresco in 
1872, but the specimen cannot be traced, and the authority for 
the statement is unknown. The Kingfisher is a casual autumn 
and winter visitor, occurring, as a rule, singly, but not in- 

frequently recorded. It usually appears near the fresh-water 
- ponds on Tresco, Bryher, St. Mary’s, and especially beside the 
old well,’or rather sloping hollow, on the island of Tean. It is 
also occasionally seen at Newford Pool, St. Mary’s, and has been | 
twice noticed among the western islands. The Roller does not 
seem to have visited Scilly, but two or else three Bee-eaters 
appeared at Holy Vale, St. Mary’s, in October, 1901, and one of 


them—an immature male—was shot. In June, 1878, one was — 
Zool. 4th ser. vol. X., August, 1906. 
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repeatedly seen by David Smith at Tresco. In a copy of Carew’s 
‘Survey,’ in the possession of the late W. J. Clyma, of Truro, 
among a number of notes in an unknown hand was one that ran 
as follows :—‘‘ Three of the remarkable birds called Bee-eaters 
were seen on St. Agnes, Scilly, by my boatman Hicks on the 9th 
of May (1841) one of. which was shot and fell into the sea, but 
was recovered and brought tome. As far as I could ascertain, 
it was a young female, but the skin was so much damaged that 
I did not preserve 

The Hoopoe is a regular spring bird of passage, singly and in 
small parties. In April, 1903, five were seen together on Castle 
Down, Tresco. So far it. has not been observed in the autumn. . 
The Cuckoo arrives in fairly large numbers at the time of spring ~ 
migration, at which time nine have been seen at one time from 
a window in one of the houses at Holy Vale. The earliest 
authenticated date for its appearance on the islands is March 
29th, 1904, when it was seen by Dorrien-Smith on St. Mary’s. 
On April 2nd of the same year it was seen by two other 
naturalists. As a rule, it is not observed till the middle of that 
month, or even later. During the breeding season it is much 
commoner here than anywhere else in Cornwall. 

The only example of the Barn-Owl known to have occurred i in 
‘ Scilly was shot by Jenkinson on Nov. 18th, 1858. Both the 
Long-eared and the Short-eared Owls are common in autumn 
and winter, often in small parties in which the two species not 
infrequently occur together. The former prefer Tresco, and 
coveys of four or five may occasionally be flushed out of a single 
tree, but the latter seem to occur on all the islands where the. 
bracken patches are large enough to supply convenient shelter. 
The Tawny Owl has not been seen at Scilly. The Snowy Owl is 
represented by a single specimen, shot on St. Martin’s in 
September, 1905, and now in the Abbey collection. The 6nly 
specimen of Scops Owl known with certainty to have occurred 
on the islands was captured in an exhausted condition by 
Christian Holliday on Tresco on April 13th, 1847. It is figured 
by Gould in his ‘ Birds of Great Britain,’ and is one of the 
_ treasures in the collection at Trebartha Hall. All three Harriers 
are casual visitors at Scilly. Of the Marsh-Harrier, one was 
seen by Pechell in 1849 ; one (a female) shot by him towards the 
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end of October, 1863; one was killed on St. Mary’s in October, 
1871, and one at Tresco by Joe White in April, 1886. A bird of 
this species, in immature plumage, was watched for some time 
at Tresco, beating likely spots for game along the reedy margin _ 
of the Abbey Pool on the afternoon of the day on which the great 
flight of Larks already described came to an end (Oct. 12th, 
1903). Up till about 1875 female Hen-Harriers were to be met 
with almost every year, though only one single male had been 
shot. During the last twenty-five years the species has only 
once been obtained, namely, in May, 1888, though it was 
evidently seen by David Smith in June, 1902. Montagu’s 
Harrier was first recorded from the islands in April, 1852, when 
three were shot. It does not appear to have been obtained > 
again till 1868, but during the seventies it occurred almost every 
year either in immature or in adult plumage. It is still an 
occasional visitor, chiefly in spring, and one was seen on St. 
Martin’s on April 9th, 1908. The Common Buzzard is a fairly 
regular passing migrant in the autumn, usually in pairs, but 
sometimes singly. In the third week in October, 1903, two pairs 
were on the islands at one time. I. R. Rodd says this is not 
uncommon, but he has never seen or heard of a greater number. | 
A pair was seen in December, 1876, but their occurrence ’ during 
winter is very unusual. No Kagles have so far been observed at 
Scilly, but there is a tradition of a White-tailed Kagle having 
been seen near the Seven Stones in 1835. In the copy of 
Carew’s ‘ Survey,’ already referred to, the unidentified naturalist 
writes :—"‘ My boatman and two other fishermen saw a few years’ 
ago a very large bird of prey at the Seven Stones, which they 
speak of as a Golden Eagle, but I feel satisfied myself that it 
was a Sea-EKagle, and their description has left no doubt in my > 
mind that this was the bird they saw.” The Sparrow-Hawk — 
comes over singly or in pairs with the autumn flights of Larks © 
and Starlings, and more frequently in November than with the 
first-comers in October. It may often be seen about the reed- 
beds on Tresco, among which the Starlings roost. As in the 
case of the Buzzard, its occurrence in winter is unusual. All 
the specimens handled or seen from a short distance have been 
birds of the year. A solitary specimen of the Kite was shot on 


Troseo, Sept. 9th, 1890, and one of the Honey Buzzard by. 
242 


‘ 
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Jenkinson on Tresco on Oct. 18th, 1866. A superb adult male 
of the Greenland Falcon was shot on March 27th, 1903, on 
Tresco, and an adult male of the Iceland Falcon near St. Martin’s 
Daymark on Jan. 15th, 1895, when three or else four others were 
seen at the same time. One, and in some years two, pairs of 
-Peregrines have nested on the uninhabited islands probably 
every year since the birds of Scilly first received systematic 
attention. In 1841 a pair nested on Gorregan. A few years 
later young Peregrines were taken from a nest on Hanjague. 
Down to 1854 at least, a pair bred regularly on Round Island. 
Then the selection of a breeding-site alternated between Round 
Island and Menavawr. In 1863 a pair bred on Castle Bryher, 
probably not for the first time. Till about ten years ago Mena- 
vawr continued to be their favourite haunt, but they have not 
nested. there since 1896. C.J. King notes that in 1901 a pair 
bred on Irishman’s Cairn, Annett. Though a pair still nests at 
Scilly in most years, their old haunts are entirely forsaken. As 
till lately the eggs or young have generally fallen into the hands 
of collectors, it is not desirable to indicate its recent nesting- 
sites. As the Hobby is a spring and summer wanderer to the 
islands, it has probably often escaped observation. One speci- 
men was killed by Jenkinson on St. Mary’s Moors previous to 
1863 ; one was found dead near the telegraph-wire on St. Mary’s 
on April 29th, 1897; one was shot on the north of the same 
island in May, 1899; and one seen by Clark and Jackson on 

July 11th, 1903. The Merlin is apparently a regular autumn 
and winter visitor, chiefly to St. Mary’s Moors, where it is very 
active in the pursuit of Snipe. In all cases where details have 
been visible, the birds have been in immature plumage. The 
_ Kestrel is a resident, and is well in evidence all the year round. 
Among the inhabitants it is often confused with the Peregrine. [| 
An adult male of the Lesser Kestrel was shot at Scilly on March [| 
8rd, 1891, and is in the Abbey collection. In September, 1849, | 
- Pechell shot an Osprey that used to come to roost on the flag- 
staff at the beacon on Castle Downs, Tresco. In 1852 Jenkinson 
obtained another in immature plumage. In the second week of 
September, 1902, an adult male was seen at St. Mary’s. It is 
interesting to note that a week later an adult male was seen by 
Clark, and also by T. H. Cornish, at Lelant. 
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Cormorants nest in considerable numbers on the outer rocky 
islets, shifting their breeding stations more or less completely 
from year to year. In 1901 there was a large colony, for ex- 
ample, on Inner Innisvouls, another on Mincarlo, a third on 
Meledgan, and a fourth on Rosevean. In 1902 only three nests 
were found on Inner Innisvouls, but there was a big colony on 
Outer Innisvouls, another on Menawethan, and several nests on 
Hanjague. Mincarlo was deserted, but there was a group on 
Castle Bryher, a little cluster on Rosevean, and a new colony un 


_. Meledgan. In 1908 there was not a single nest on Menawethan, 
and none were noticed on Outer Innisvouls or Castle Bryher, and | 


only five on Rosevean. Inner Innisvouls, however, was again 


thickly populated, and there was a large colony on Meledgan, 
and one of twenty-nine nests on Roseveare. Shags are much 
' more abundant than Cormorants, and breed in great numbers on | 


all the outer rocks not washed by the sea, and also in small 
numbers on Annett. The Gannet may be seen on the open sea 
round Scilly at all times of the year, but rarely comes among 
the islands, except in very stormy weather. One, however, was 
captured asleep on St. Helen’s Pool on the afternoon of an un- 
usually calm day in. May, 1903. The Heron frequents the 
islands all the year round. The flat-topped Stack Rock between 
Tresco and St. Martin’s, and the curious double-peaked islet of 
Guthers between St. Martin’s and St. Mary’s can almost always 
show a bird or two, especially in the afternoon. Twenty to 


thirty Herons at a time on one of these favoured spots is by no 


means unusual, and Jackson has counted as many as sixty. 
They occasionally fish in the Tresco ponds at night, and their 
loud call is not infrequently heard from the Abbey terrace on 


still evenings. Most if not all the birds are immature, and none 


have been found breeding, or attempting to do so. It was 


reported four years ago that a pair was building on the cliffs on 
Inner Innisvouls, but, though two birds may have been frequently 


seen there together in the months of April and May, no trace of 
a nest could be found. A Purple Heron in rufous immature 
plumage was shot by Dorrien-Smith on St. Mary’s Moors on 
Aug. 80th, 1878. Another, also an immature bird, was seen on 
Tresco, and afterwards secured at St. Mary’s in April, 1898. On 
Nov. 5th, 1858, a Mr. Fylton shot at a Heron on the shore at 
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Norward, and knocked out a few feathers. One of these he took 
back to the Abbey, and the unanimous opinion of Pechell and . 
other sportsmen. was that it belonged to this species. The 
Squacco Heron was first recorded in 1849, but has been obtained 
several times since on Tresco, St. Mary’s, and St. Martin’s. A 
solitary example of the Night Heron was knocked on the head 
by David Smith in a clump of bushes at Tresco on May 15th, 
1849. The Little Bittern is represented by an adult male in fine 
condition, shot about June 8th, 1866. Six or seven examples of 
the Common Bittern have been obtained on Tresco and St. 
Mary’s—the first in December, 1864, the last on the marshes at 
Porthellick Bay in 1900. On Oct. 10th, 1903, an American 
Bittern was. captured alive in a most exhausted and emaciated 
condition on the west side of Bryher. Under careful treatment 
it gradually recovered, and is still one of the attractions of the 

aviary at the Abbey. Two Black Storks have been shot at 
Tresco—one in September, 1887, and one by Dorrien-Smith on 
May 8th, 1890. The first Glossy Ibis obtained at Scilly was shot 
by Jenkinson on Tresco in September, 1854. It was evidently a 
two-year-old bird. Another specimen—a bird of the year—was 
obtained by Jenkinson at Tresco on Oct. 8th, 1866. In November, 
1888, one was apparently seen on Tresco. On Oct. 11th, 1902, . 
two were observed coming in on Tresco from the west, and one of 
these, a young bird, was shot at the Penzance Gate by Arthur 
Dorrien-Smith. The other was last seen flying in an easterly 
direction over Pentle Rock. The Spoonbill has been recorded | 
altogether about a dozen times at Scilly during the autumn and 
winter, chiefly on Tresco. It was last seen on Oct. 16th, 1898. 
In 1850 an adult male with well-developed occipital crest was — 
obtained on June 7th. Three were seen together in the early 
sixties, consorting with the Ducks on the Abbey pond. 


All the British Geese are occasional autumn or winter visitors = 


at Scilly, and gaggles are often reported at sea by local fisher- 
men. Of the Grey Lag-Goose, one was shot in November, 1863; 
one was seen and wounded by F. R. Rodd on the Abbey Green 
in October, 1870; and two once ‘ited in October, 1885. Two 
gageles of the White-fronted Goose visited Tresco in October, 
1854, three out of the first gaggle being shot by Pechell, who 
had killed one at Tresco two or three years previously. Three 
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more were obtained in October, 1859. The species also visited 
the islands in October, 1879,:in October, 1880, in the winter of 
1890-1, and in October, 1895. Down till the sixties the Bean- 
Goose was not an uncommon winter visitox,-but since that time 
it has put in only an occasional appearance. One was shot in 
- 1876, three on Dec. 9th, 1879, and two on Jan. 15th, 1882. In 
1890-1 it was fairly common, several gaggles visiting the islands. 
It was not recorded again till November, 190&. The Bernacle 
Goose was not identified at Scilly till 1876. Twelve were shot 
in September, 1880. In January, 1884, three birds spent some 


days on the ponds at Tresco, and were allowed to depart un- . | 


molested. In January, 1895, a gaggle of fifteen visited the 
islands.. The only record of the Brent-Goose at Scilly is one 
killed by F. R. Rodd on Oct. Ist,. 1860, but several of the 
flocks of ‘‘ Sea-geese”’ reported by the Scillonian fishermen— 
particularly in 1890-91, in January, 1895, and in February, 

~ 1902—were probably composed of this species. Both the ~ 
Egyptian and the Canadian Goose were obtained at Seilly 
prior to 1863, the former by F. R. Rodd. 

Jenkinson saw seven Whooper Swans at Tresco on er. 20th, 
1858; F. R. Rodd saw five on Dec. 28th, 1870, and seven appeared 
in 1871. In 1876 it was again seen at Tresco; in 1879 three . 
settled on the Abbey pond for a couple of days; on Dee. 5th, 
1890, two adult birds appeared on the Long Pool at Tresco, and 
on Jan. 20th, 1891, two were killed out of six. In January, 
1895, it is again recorded, but does not appear to have occurred 
since that time. At Christmas, 1890, twelve Bewick’s Swans 
appeared on the pools at Tresco, of which four were shot, four 
flew away, and four remained among the tame Swans and other 
_ water-birds, and associated with the four survivors out of the six 
Whoopers that arrived on Jan. 20th. The Whoopers went off 
on March 21st, whereupon the Bewicks became exceedingly rest- — 
less, and went off on the 28rd, being last seen by Dorrien-Smith 
flying over the eastern islands. Five years later four adult | 
Bewicks and five cygnets appeared on the ponds, and were 
remarkably tame from the first. They stayed five weeks, and 
were ultimately driven away by the other Swans. Several Mute 
‘Swans were shot during the winter of 1870-71. 

_ Hight Sheld-drakes were seen by F. R. Rodd on Tresco Pool 
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in 1864, one was shot at Tresco in 1876, and one in January, 
1895. The Mallard breeds sparingly, but is common during the 
winter. In 1903 nests were found on Tresco, at Porthellick, St. 
_ Mary’s, and among the bracken on Samson, St. Helen’s, and. 
Tean. A Gadwall was shot on the pools at Tresco on Jan. Ist, 
1900, apparently the only record. Shovelers are fairly frequent — 
winter visitors, and are usually most in evidence during hard 
frost. Pintail appear only in severe weather, as in 1870, 1879, 
— 1886-7, 1890-1, and 1895, and for the most part in small parties. | 
‘Teal appear every autumn and winter, and in some years are 
very common. A Garganey was killed by David Smith on the 
Long Pool, Tresco, March 29th, 1881 ; five were shot in March, 
1888, and one at Porthellick, St. Mary’s, at Christmas, 1900. 
Wigeon are common, and in severe weather appear at times in 
large flocks. The Pochard is an irregular autumn and winter 
visitor, occurring singly or in small parties. The Tufted Duck 
and the Scaup appear occasionally, either singly or in pairs, 
during winter, the latter being the more regular. The Golden- 
eye is a frequent winter visitor. It was common during the - 
winter of 1890-1. The Long-tailed Duck was twice shot by 
Pechell prior to 1852—once on Tresco, and once on St. Mary’s. 
One was obtained in the Abbey Pool in October, 1854, and one 
in November, 1864. All four birds were in immature plumage. 
One male and one female Eider Duck were shot by David Smith 
in the seventies; a male in fine plumage was killed on April 5th, 
- 1882; and three were shot in Tean Sound on Dec. 18th, 1891, 
after they had been under observation for six weeks. An imma- 
ture specimen of the Common Scoter was shot behind Bryher in 
1854; F. R. Rodd saw one about 1860 between Tresco and St. 
Mary’s; six were killed on Tresco Pools in March, 1881; and at 


- . least two others have been obtained at unrecorded dates. An 


adult male of the Surf-Scoter was picked up half-dead near Carn 
Thomas, St. Mary’s, on Sept. 22nd, 1865, and a young male was 
shot off Skirt Point, Tresco, by F. R. Rodd, in October, 1867. 
The Goosander is a rare winter casual. One was killed on Dec. 
22nd, 1851, one in December, 1853, and one in November, 1855. | 
On Nov. 28th, 1870, F. R. Rodd shot a female, and saw several 

males, and on Jan. 5th, 1884, a female was obtained in perfect 
plumage. The Red-breasted Merganser, in the fifties and sixties, 
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seems to have been a rare winter casual, but in most years is 


now a fairly common winter visitor in immature plumage. The 


Smew is of rare occurrence. One was shot at Newford Pool, St. 
Mary’s, late in December, 1869, and two immature males out of 
a party of three on the pool on Higher Moors, St. Mary’s, on 
Jan. 28th, 1891. Several others seem to have been obtained at 


- unrecorded times by Pechell and — but no adult male has 


ever been identified. 
In the sixties the Wood- Pigeon was @ rare autumn and winter 


casual. F.R. Rodd, writing in 1863, says he has very rarely _ 


observed this bird at Scilly, and mentions one that had been 
noticed for several days on Tresco in the autumn of that year, 
and one, probably the same bird, that had been found dead— 
killed by a hawk—in the well-covert. The first nest was found 


on Tresco in 1873, and by that time it was a regular and fairly 


common winter visitor. ‘Two or three years previous to 1879 it 
had become established as a resident, and it has greatly, increased 
in numbers since. In April, 1888, a flock of four or five hundred 


settled for several hours on the trees at Tresco, and did a good | 
deal of damage by eating the young leaves. The Stock-Dove 


may be constantly seen during the autumn months on most of 


the larger islands, including Tean and St. Helen’s, both singly 


and in flocks. It seems to have been quite as common in 1863 
as itis now. The Rock-Dove has been reported several times, 
but, so far as can be discovered, no Scillonian specimen has ever 
been seen by a competent ornithologist. The Turtle-Dove occurs 
rarely in autumn, sometimes in winter, and frequently in spring. 
In May, 1871, thirty-four birds were counted in one flock. In 


May, 1908, nineteen were seen together. It has nested at least 


once at Tresco. 

A male specimen of Pallas’ s Sand- Grouse was s picked up dead 
on St. Agnes in 1868, and F. R. Rodd says there was a small 
flock on the island at the time. On May 15th, 1888, eight or 
ten were seen feeding, and evidently quite at home, in the west 
side of St. Martin’s by C. R. Gawen. The Pheasant was success- 
fully introduced into Tresco over half a century ago by Augustus 
Smith, and has been preserved in the usual semi-domesticated 
state ever since. It finds congenial shelter in the furze. Par- 
tridges, both Red-legged and Grey, have been introduced several 
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times, but with little success. The first attempt was made by 
Augustus Smith in the fifties on St. Martin’s, but most of the 
birds flew out tosea. The few that remained bred, but the hordes 
of cats on the island must have destroyed many of the young, 
and, though never shot at, they died out in 1864. A more deter- 
mined effort was made from 1866 onwards, but, though between 
_ twenty and thirty Partridges appear for several years in the 
Tresco game-book, there were only a few coveys left when the 
present lord-proprietor succeeded his uncle, and these died about 
- 1879. Since then various attempts have been made, and once 
as many as a hundred and fifty birds were turned out. In the. 
month of February, however, when they broke the coveys and 
paired, they set off on a genuine migration by way of St. Martin’s, 
where they are always last seen. A-.bevy of Quails had been seen 
and one bird shot by Jenkinson prey ious to 1863. It has 
. been recorded over a dozen times altogether. usually in bevies in 
the autumn. It has bred, however, at least twice on Tresco, 
and once on St. Mary’s. The Land-Rail apparently breeds on 
the islands every year, but is most in evidence as a spring and 
autumn bird. of passage. On Sept. 19th, 1857, Pechell shot 
eight couples on the Lower Moors, St. Mary’s, but this was most. 
exceptional, as it is seldom one sees more than a pair or so in 
the course of a day’s shooting. Itis generally common during © 
spring migration than at any other time. In 1908 it bred on | 
‘St. Mary’s, and on Bryher. The Spotted Crake was first recorded 

in the autumn of 1849. One was seen by F. R. Rodd in the 
Abbey garden in 1860, and in his notes of 1863 he speaks of its 
having been. ‘‘ met with in a few instances.” He himself shot 
one on Oct. 8th, 1870. About the end of May, 1908, this bird was © 
flushed on two successive days from a likely nesting spot on the | 
Higher Moors, St. Mary’ s. The only record of the occurrence of 
the Lesser Crake is in Rodd’s 1863 notes, where he mentions 
that Pechell had killed one on the islands which had been seen 
by him. As this bird is not referred to in the Abbey game-book, 
which goes back to 1856, and is not mentioned in the list for the 
year 1849, when Pechell first visited the islands, it was in all 
probability killed in the early fifties. 


(To be continued.) 
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‘THE BIRDS OF THE DISTRICT OF STAINES. 
By Granam W. Kerr. 


(Continued from p. 234.) | 


Cuckoo (Cuculus canorus).—During summer the Cuckoo is 
numerous all along the Thames Valley, and I have already stated 
that in the earlier part of summer the eggs-are deposited with 
the Sedge- Warbler (Acrocephalus phragmitis), and later on almost | 
invariably with the Reed- Warbler (A. streperus). In the latter 
case I have often found it in nests supported only by tall grasses, — 
~ and it seems remarkable that the Cuckoo is able to balance her- 
self on such slight support sufficiently to place the egg in deep 
cup-shaped nests. I believe that each female Cuckoo, with her 
several husbands, occupies a certain area of country (varying in 
size according to the number of birds in the district), into which 
‘no other hen bird intrudes, and that all eggs laid by one bird are 
of similar type. The nest in which the egg is to be deposited is 
selected beforehand, and the egg is then laid on the ground near 
at hand, and carried by the Cuckoo in its gullet, and placed in 
the nest. As some days elapse between the laying of each egg, 
it may well be that the bird notes the coloration of her first egg, 
and spends the few days’ interval before the laying of the next 
‘one in searching for a foster-parent whose eggs are more or less 
similar to her own. In support of this theory, I have found a 
Cuckoo’s egg, and always on searching farther in the same neigh- 
bourhood have found others of exactly similar type. The follow- 
ing day, perhaps in quite a different part of the country, another ~ 
Cuckoo’s egg is found of quite a different variety to the previous 
_ day’s, and, searching on, more of these new type of egg are sure 
to be found. I once thought that the Cuckoo always deposited 
her egg with the same species of bird as had been her own. 
foster-parent, but that this is not sc, I have proved by finding a 
very distinct type of egg (white, lightly clouded, and blotched with 
red) in the nest of the Whitethroat (Sylvia cinerea), and within 
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one hundred yards of this an exactly similar egg in the nest of a — 
Blackeap (S. atricapilla), the two eggs undoubtedly belonging to 
the same bird. One egg of the rightful owner is removed by the 
Cuckoo from the nest she has selected to receive her own, but 
whether this is done before her own egg is laid or afterwards I 
am not sure. The fact that only one egg is removed shows that — 
the Cuckoo is no egg-eater ; probably the egg is carried away to 
some distance and then dropped, for I have never been able to 
find any trace of the remains of the discarded egg anywhere 
near the nest. I have found (though I think it unusual) a fresh. 
Cuckoo’s egg among a clutch that has already been incubated for 
some days. Such cases point to the Cuckoo’s egg requiring a 
very short period of incubation, for if the other eggs in-the nest 
were hatched some days before the Cuckoo, it seems reasonable 
to argue that the young receiving warmth and food would gain | 
sufficient strength to resist the young Cuckoo when it appeared ; 
yet we all know that the young Cuckoo invariably becomes the 
sole occupant of the nest. As a rule, the egg is deposited before - 
the foster-parent’s clutch is complete; generally about the time 
there are two or three eggs in the nest. One nest of a Reed- 
Warbler I found appeared completed, but contained no eggs. Six 
days later there were three Reed-Warbler’s and a Cuckoo’s egg. _ 
~ When blown all showed signs of embryo. The young Cuckoo is 
by no means a lovable bird; it snaps and mouths around at 
everything that goes near it, and it is often a most laughable 
sight. to see it when it has outgrown its foster-parent’s nest, 
squatting on the remains, and mouthing in all directions. Yet 
the foster-parents—no matter of what species—always show the 
utmost affection for their alien-child, whose hunger never seems 
able to be satisfied. We know that the adult Cuckoo often starts 
on the return migration while young birds and even eggs are still 
to be found in various nests. With whom, then, do the young 
~ Cuckoos migrate? Do the single nestlings seek out others of 
their kind, and migrate together in small parties; or is the 
hereditary instinct so strongly developed in each individual that 
' they undertake the journey alone? They cannot migrate in 
company with their foster-parents, as these are often resident — 
‘species, as is the case of the Redbreast, Hedge-Sparrow, Pied 
Wagtail, &c. These and many other points make the Cuckoo a 
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unique and fascinating study to all ornithologists, and, although 
much has been written of the bird, there are still many things 
yet to be explained. 
Barn-Owt (Strix flammea).—Of rare occurrence. | 
SHORT-EARED OWL (Asio aceipitrinus).  Exceedingly un- 
common. 
Tawny Own (Syrnium alueo). —Has oonsiderably of 
late years. In early spring its calling may be — every 
evening quite close to the town. 
‘WHITE-TAILED (Haliaétus albicilla). Virginia Water | 
in 1876 (cf. Zool. 1902, p. 230). 
 Sparrow-Hawk (Accipiter nisus).—Sparsely distributed, but if 
only left alone I think it would soon become more numerous. 
Krstret (Falco tinnunculus).— A decreasing species. Has — 
not been known to breed for many years now. ee 
Common Heron (Ardea cinerea).—There is a small heronry of 
about fifteen nests at Virginia Water; the number of nests is 
always about the same. Although this spot is within a stone’s 
throw of the lake, the birds now fly daily several miles to the 
Staines reservoirs, and spend the day standing on the sloping 
concrete sides fishing. The reservoirs have been well stocked, 
and teem with fish, so that the birds are probably well repaid 
for the longer journey. | 
Mute Swan (Cygnus olor) —There are plenty of these birds 
on the river. As a rule they do not fly far, or at any oreat 
height, so it is curious that one discovered the reservoirs, which 
are two or three miles away from, and at a much greater eleva- 
tion than, the reach frequented by this bird. Every morning it 
- would fly right over the houses and railway-station, and settle 
on the waters of the reservoir, pass the day there, and return to 
the river at dusk; and in a very short time two companions 
joined in these expeditions. The object of this behaviour is not 
clear, for the bird’s chief food is the various weeds that grow in 
the river, but owing to the depth of water such weeds are entirely 
absent from the reservoir, and it would seem that these birds 
must prefer an entirely fish diet. In the winter, when the river- 
weeds have died down, the birds often come ashore, along the 
banks and in the meadows, to eat fresh green grass. At breed- 
ing-time the males fight fiercely if one intrudes on another's 
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territory, and when the young are fully grown the parents turn 
on them and drive them away. It is only old males that ever 
show any, hostility to man, and then only at breeding-time, and 
in exceptional cases at that. Both birds share the duties of 


incubation, and copulation is performed in the water as well as 


on land. The largest brood I have seen on the Thames was one 


family of ten cygnets. As a rule, four or five is the number of a — 


brood. The eggs are laid at intervals of several days, and when 
both birds are absent from the nest are covered with down and 
- grasses from the finer lining of the nest. Some years ago a 
houseboat sank at its moorings one spring, and a male Swan 
swimming by caught sight of its own reflection in the partly 
submerged windows. For the next fortnight the bird spent the 
whole of each day swimming to and fro. from window to window, 
giving fierce pecks and thrusts at his imaginary rival. If the 


houseboat had not then been refloated, I think that bird would | 


have become a raving maniac among Swans. 


(To be continued.) 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


MAMMALIA. 


- Anchylosed Spine of Bull-Dog.—The enclosed note and illustration 
are perhaps sufficiently interesting to publish. The photos. show two 
views of part of the spine of a Bull-Dog (female), said to be eight 


years old. Four of the lumbar vertebre have become firmly anchylosed 
together, the centra forming a single solid mass of bone; yet the 
articulation of the pre- and post-zygapophyses is quite normal, the 
dry bones being quite separate there, as shown in the dorsal view.— 
P. Rumsenow (2, Napoleon Place, Great Yarmouth). 
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Natterer’s Bat in Somersetshire.—On June 4th this year I dis- 
covered, in a very small hole in an apple-tree at Queen Camel, 
Somerset, a Bat whose appearance was not familiar to me. I there- 
fore sent it on to the British Museum at Kensington, from. whence J 
learn that it is a specimen (male) of Natterer’s Bat (Myotis nattereri), 


In ‘ The Zoologist’ for 1889 (pp. 245-7), Mr. Harting gives a list of - 


counties in which this species has been found, including Devon, Dorset, 
and Hants, all bordering on Somerset, but states it had not yet, been 
met with in the last-named county. Mr. Millais, in his recent work 

on British Mammals, has added to this list of counties, but still does 
not include Somerset; so that the above example is probably the 
first recorded — from Somerset. — Roserr H. Rm (Bedford 
Park, W.). 


AVES. 


Thrush Laying Twice in the same Nest.—Referring to the notes 


on this subject (ante, pp. 2385 and 274), it may be of interest to record 


that, on returning home on the 19th June, I found a Song-Thrush © 


sitting on a nest built in a plum-tree trained to a wall in the kitchen- 
garden, and well sheltered from rain by a wide thatch coping. The 


_ young (which may have been hatched when I first saw the nest—I did 


not-examine the contents) were duly hatched, and departed. About 


three weeks later there were three fresh eggs in the nest, which was 


‘then deserted for some reason or other.—QO. V. Apuin. 


Blackbird Laying Twice in same Nest.—During the present year 


a very similar instance to those recorded (ante, pp. 285 and 274) came 


under my personal observation. A Blackbird nested upon the ground on 
the sloping bank overhanging a small quarry in my grounds. A clutch 
of four eggs were laid, and the young successfully reared. The nest 
was then partly relined, and a clutch of six eggs laid by May 20th, which 
unfortunately, owing to my too close attention, were then deserted.— 
J. Sreeve-Exuiorr (Dowles Manor, Salop). 


Does the Blackbird eat Snails ?—I have often asked saveell and 
have also put this question to men I know are keen on birds, and the 
answer has always been the same: “ They may do,: but I have never 
seen them.” I\ know very well that, from its negative character, my 
case is not very strong, and I am quite prepared to have it scornfully 
said that ‘Blackbirds do not eat snails, because, forsooth! you and 
your friends have not seen them do so.” Still, what I want to find is 
the man who has seen them so doing. The weight of affirmative 
evidence is so strong that it seems hardly worth while arguing the 
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question. Yarrell and Howard Saunders say specifically that they do 
eat snails, while Hudson goes farther and says that the bird ‘‘ham- 


- mers the snails against a stone to break the shells,” which statement 


is repeated by Stonham in his ‘ Birds of the British Islands,’ just now 
issuing. But, I submit, is it not possible that these statements have 
been made on the natural supposition that because the Song-Thrush 
eats snails, therefore the Blackbird must? I should like, however, to 
give one more piece of negative evidence. A /certain lady I know of 
has a garden where both Song-Thrushes and Blackbirds. are common. 
On the coping round a lawn she has been in the habit of placing all 
the snails she can find for the benefit of any birds that like that sort 


of food. The Song-Thrushes. visit this coping daily throughout the © 
snail season, and, with repeated hammerings, soon achieve the ‘“in- — 


nards’’ of the snails; but contrariwise the Blackbirds—not one of 


them comes near the place. Surely, if it is true that snails form part 


of the Blackbird’s usual food, it would make the most of this easy way 
of obtaining it. I should be glad to hear what the experience of others 
is on this question, for I may have been lacking in observation, or at 


any rate unfortunate in my opportunities.—A. H. MrrKLEsOHN (1; Col- 
ville Houses, London, W.). | 


Pied Flycatcher (Muscicapa atricapilla) in heey —A pair of 
these birds appeared here this year on April 14th. They were very 
tame, and allowed a quite near approach, frequently darting down 


from the trees, and settling on the ground a few yards from where I 


was watching. ‘The male bird was seen most during the day, the hen 
keeping more apart, and in the shelter of the bushes and trees sur- 
rounding a small pond. The place is exactly suited to their nesting 
habits, and I hoped very much that they would remain, but they moved 


on during the evening, and were not seen again. The last occurrence 


of this species in this district, of which I have a record, was one seen 
at Enton Pond, near Witley, on April 29th, 1891. It is a very rare 
visitor to this county.—G. H. Hastwoop (Whipley Manor, Bramley). 


Bramblings in April—Mr. Cummings asks if Bramblings (Fringilla 
_ montifringilla) were noticed this year in April. On the 11th I was in 


South Oxon, walking down the Icknield Way from Watlington, in 


order to see if there were any summer migrants on the banks of the 


Thames. Just before I got to the corner of Ewelme Cow-Common, I 
saw a score or more of Bramblings flying backwards and forwards be- 
tween an empty cattle-yard and an arable field, along the top and back 


- Ofa tall hedge. There might have been more of them, for the hedge 


made it difficult to see. Some of those I saw were in fine spring 
Zool. 4th ser. vol. X., August, 1906. | 2B 
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dress; in others, though the orange-fulvous shone like flame in the 
brilliant sun, light feather-edges still obscured the black of the upper 
parts. The notes I heard were a loud “ clizip’’ or ‘‘chip”’ (their usual 
winter call-note) ; and (uttered on the wing as well as when perched) 
a “chutty, tutty-tut’’; also, once or twice, the wheezy ‘ weeech.” 
The day was a very hot one, the blackthorn in full bloom just then, 
and as I watched the birds several brimstone butterflies drifted past ; 
tortoiseshells swarmed during the day, and I saw one peacock butterfly. 


The only summer birds I noticed all day were two Chiffchaffs, but 


Fieldfares were about. Altogether, I wondered whether it was summer 
or winter. When we consider that Fieldfares and Bramblings breed 
side by side in the Norwegian fir-forests and the Arctic birch-woods, 


there seems to be no particular reason why the latter should not-remain - 


with us as late in the spring as the former. But this does not seem to 


be the case, for, although in 1903 I saw a male Brambling as late as 


_ April 29th, I have never seen them 1 in May, when Fieldfares are occa- 
sionally met with.—QO. V. Apuin. 


Note on the Swift—Harly in May last I found a Swift (Cypselus 
apus) on the upper floor of the dressing-plant at. Tywarnhaile Mine, 
about five miles north of Redruth. The bird was trying to lift itself 
into the air to fly, but was unable to open its wings fully, as the tips 
came into contact with the floor. When I saw it, it was only a few 
feet from the top of a stairway, to which it was struggling as fast as 
possible. It progressed with difficulty, in a kind of swimming manner, 
using its wings as paddles; each attempted stroke seemed to lift it 
forward a short distanee on.the tips of its wings, and so it fairly 
quickly reached the edge of the stair, from which it dived and flew out 
of the open door. I was glad to come across this confirmation of what 


I had always regarded as a superstition, for the bird was quite unable 


to rise from the floor; had there been no edge to provide a take-off it 


might have died of starvation. It probably found its way in through | 


a broken window, and perhaps was dazed by dashing itself against the 


crowded machinery, which, however, was not in motion at the time.— . 


Matcotm Burr (Royal Societies Club, St. James’s Street, S.W.). 


Bittern in Somerset.—On Jan. 10th last I purchased a Common 
Bittern (Botaurus stellaris) in the High Street, Wells, from a turt- 
cutter’s cart. The man was hawking the bird together with his turf, 
my attention being attracted to the feet, which were protruding from 
the coloured handkerchief in the man’s hand. It was shot at Ashcott 

. Corner on Jan. 6th. I sent the bird to Mr. J. Clarke, of Scarborough, 
for preservation, and his measurements of it are as follows :—Weight, 


AGE, 
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2 lb. 84 oz.; 294 in. from tip of beak to end of tail; 184 in. from 


carpal joint of wing to longest primary. - ‘STANLEY Lewis (Wells, 
Somerset). 


Great Crested Grebe (Podicipes see breeding in Essex.— 
When Mr. Miller Christy published his interesting ‘ Birds of Essex’ 
in 1890, he was only able to give one record of the nesting of this fine 


bird in the county, and it may be worth recording that a nest was 


found, and unfortunately robbed of its three eggs, early in June this 
year. The lamentable modern craze for ‘‘ British-taken” eggs, which 
was as little known thirty or forty years ago as appendicitis or influenza, 


renders it desirable to give no more definite particulars than that the © 
locality is not a great distance from the Thames.—Juuian G. Tuck 


(Tostock Rectory, Bury St. Edmunds). 


Black-necked Grebe (Podicipes nigricollis) in Great 
Britain.—In ‘ The Zoologist’ of 1904 (p. 417), I recorded the fact that 


— several pairs of Black-necked or Eared Grebes reared their young in 


Britain during the summer of 1904. From what passed at the time 


‘my paper was published, I think it will be interesting to some orni- 
thologists to know the name of one at least of the several observers 


who have actually seen the birds. I have therefore great pleasure in 
saying that I have been able to pay a secret visit (with the permission 
of the discoverers) to the lake, and that I then and there saw (and 
watched for some time through strong glasses) four or five adult Hared 


_ Grebes in full breeding plumage. They had not then, I think, hatched 


their young, being possibly, like the Crested Grebe, late breeders on 
some waters, or in some seasons; and, judging from my knowledge of 
the habits of that species, I formed the opinion that the mates of some 


- at least of the birds I saw were sitting on their nests. The Hared © 


Grebe in breeding dress is a most beautiful bird. Its back shines in 


the sun with metallic colours, coppery in some lights. The straw- 


coloured ear-tufts are conspicuous, and stand straight out towards the 
back of the head ; the forehead looks very high. The note sounds like 


‘‘blidder,” many times rapidly repeated, and falling a little in tone at 


the end of the run of ‘‘blidders.” The note is often better toned and 
more drawn out than that of the Little Grebe, whose corresponding cry 
may be rendered ‘‘ klitter.”’ But much further details, given by the 
discoverers of this addition to our list of breeding birds, will be found 
in my paper quoted above.—O. V. Apxin. 


Unusual Clutches of Eggs.—On May 20th last I found a nest of 
the Ring-Ouzel at the Cedars, Wells, containing six eggs—a rarity, I 
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believe, so far as numbers go. A Goldfinch’s nest in a chestnut-tree 
contained seven eggs on May 25th, all marked with the black streaks 


and dots—a rather uncommon phase of these eggs. A Lapwing’s nest 


on Easter Monday contained five eggs, four of the ordinary type, but 
» the fifth was the size of a Thrush’s egg, with a thick ring of spots 
round the small end. A Linnet's nest at Tealham Heath, Wedmore, 
contained seven eggs on May 5th; a Robin’s nest on this date also 
contained seven eggs, very closely resembling eggs of the Red-backed 
Shrike both in ground colour and markings. On May 27th I found a 
nest of the Golden-crested Wren rather high up in a yew-tree at Dinder, 


near Wells, containing six eggs; five of them are the ordinary. size, 


but very pale in ground colour, and sparsely speckled, resembling 
Long-tailed Tits’, The sixth egg is as large as a Robin’s, but exactly 
the same colour as the five small ones. Can this large one be a 
Cuckoo's egg? I shall be pleased to send the nest and eggs to any 


' ornithologist who would be likely to pass a sound opinion as to whether | 


the egg is the Cuckoo’s or the Golden- ‘crested Wren’s. — STANLEY LEwIs 
(Wells, Somerset). 


| Notes on Nest- Boxes. Daring: the past season we have had as 

tenants of our nest-boxes the Great Tit, Blue Tit, Nuthatch, Tree- 
Sparrow, Starling, Tawny Owl, Kestrel, and Stock-Dove. The Tawny 
Owl, which had taken possession of an old cask, deserted after the 
second egg was laid, perhaps owing to the fact that one day when I 
~ went to look at her she flew off, and as she went away one of our fox- 
terriers chased her. Most keepers and watchers have a firm belief 
that a sitting bird alarmed by a dog will nevér go back to her nest. 


However, I believe that two or three pairs of Owls have hatched off in | # 


the parish this year, and in one house there was considerable excite- 
ment not long ago over an Owl which had found its way into an unused 
attic, but was got out again without injury. We have never had 


_Kestrels in a box before, and their use of one seems to be unusual, 


though Mr. Whitaker has recorded an instance at his place in Notting- 
hamshire (Zool. 1904, p. 192). Four eggs of a very Merlin-like type 
were laid, all of which were hatched, and, though one young bird died 
in the nest, I believe the others went off safely. Two broods of Stock- 
Doves were hatched in the same box, and one pair are there now (July 
(19th). Tree-Sparrows have abounded, but House-Sparrows seem 10 
have quite deserted the boxes, possibly because they are never allowed 
to hatch out when the nest can be got at. . My chief grievance against 
this bird is the damage it does to thatched buildings, and most cheer- 


fully would I pay ‘4 pence for soame sparos” (ante, p..257) if the s 
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colony in the gables of the Rectory Farm could be cleared out. In the 
early spring the Starlings will sometimes enlarge the entrance-hole of 
a box so as to gain admission, and they have done this to three boxes 
which were new only last year. We have had three Robins’ nests in 


old kettles, but only one hatched off; the eggs of the second’ were 


destroyed by mice or rats; and the third, which was deserted after the 
third egg had been laid, is now, with the kettle, in the Ipswich 
Museum. Some marauder also robbed a Pied Wagtail’s nest with 
four eggs in an old saucepan. The Creeper has never built in our 
boxes, but will nearly always use a place made for it by nailing a piece 
of wood or bark to a tree. For this purpose the birch is very well 
adapted by the hollows often seen in its stem, and I have known of two 
Creepers’ nests containing eggs in one birch-tree at the same time.— 


G. Tuck (Tostock Rectory, Bury St. Edmunds). | 


INSECTA. 


A re-discovered British Beetle (Lomechusa strumosa).—In Ste- 
phens’s ‘ Mandibulata,’ vol. v. (1832), p. 108, the following record occurs 
of the capture of this insect :—‘‘ Very rare: I have hitherto seen two 


‘specimens (which are in the British Museum) only ; one of which, I 


was informed by Dr. Leach, was taken by Sir H. Sloane on Hampstead- 
heath, in 1710; the other was captured by himself while travelling on 


the mail- conch between Cheltenham and Gloucester, about twenty 


years since.” These are the only two British specimens that have 
been captured till this year, when the writer took a specimen with 
Formica sanguinea at Woking on May 25th, and six more on May 29th. 
This just shows how an insect may be found again after a lapse of 


many years, when it has been left out of our hooks and lists; and the 
sceptical coleopterist is ready to assert that it never was British, and — 


never should have been included in our insect fatina. It calls to mind 
Diboiia cynoglossi, taken by us at Pevensey a few years ago sparingly, 
and in plenty last year ; and many other cases could be mentioned. 
However—revenons a nos moutons—the life-history of Lomechusa is of 
extreme interest. It is a myrmecophilous insect, and only lives with 
its host—the big red slave-making ant, Formica sanguinea. It is 
a true guest, and has aborted palpi, and a broad short tongue, which 
enables the ants the better to feed it. It is licked by its hosts, as it 
produces a sweet secretion, of which they are very fond, and is covered 
With patches of golden hairs where the secretion exudes from. The 
larva also, which is a fleshy white grub, is fed and carefully tended by 


_.the ants; when full-grown it is very like an ant-grub, and, although 
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it has six legs, it does not use them, but imitates the movements of the 
ant-grubs. ‘The ants prefer the beetle larve to their own, and even 
place them on their egg-masses (as the Lomechusa larve devour the 
ants’ brood), as well as feed them by mouth. The too great care taken 
by the ant prevents. the over-increase of the Lomechusa, as, after its 
larva has pupated, the ants dig it up to see how it is getting on, and 
by this means many are destroyed, as the delicate pupa is killed, or 
dries up. The most interesting problem, however, concerning Lome- 
chusa is the production of pseudogynes, or false females, among the 
worker-ants, in nests where the voracious beetle has been established - 
for some time, and these nests which possess. pseudogynes are the 
centres from which Lomechusa spreads to other colonies. Pseudogynes 
are produced in nests where the ants have lost their natural instincts 
as nurses to their own brood, and give all their attention to the Lome- 
chusa. In nests where pseudogynes are found collectors may be sure 
of finding Lomechusa; they are workers with a high mesonotum some- — 
what as in the queens. The following sketch shows the three forms :— 


l=queen. 2 = pseudogyne. 3 = worker. 
Pr.=pronotum. Ms.=mesonotum. Sct.=scutellum. Pst.=post-scutellum. 
A similar case occurs with the American ant, Formica sanguinea 
subsp. rubicunda, Em., and its guest, Xenodusa cava, Lec., a beetle 
allied to Lomechusa. Psendogynes have also been observed with the 
hill-ant, Formica rufa, caused by the continental Atemeles pubicollis, 
Bris.—Horace Donistuorpx (58, Kensington Mansions, South Ken- 
sington). 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Analysis of Racial Descent in Animals. By Tuos. H. Monrt- 
- @omeRy, Jr., Prof. Zool. University, Texas. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 


‘Tux argument throughout this book is largely a 
one, as distinctly avowed by the author in his preface, and 


- requires careful study, many of the conclusions arrived at being 


based on facts relating to lowly organized animals which are not 
much noticed in these pages, and therefore somewhat outside the ~ 
special purview of our readers. Those, however, who do not give 
the special attention necessary to appreciate its main thesis will 


find very much to both interest and instruct in more familiar 


biological subjects, and this remark particularly applies to the 
first chapter, which is devoted to ‘‘ Environmental Modes of Exist- 
ence.” Zoological science marches on with giant strides ; most of 
us in our own lifetimes have seen the rise and culmination of the 
geographical side in the study of the distribution of animals; but 
a new method based on another consideration has arisen, and, as 
Prof. Montgomery observes, “‘It is now a question of environ- 
mental distribution, not geographical.’ Haeckel, for the three 
main divisions of animal life—terrestrial, fresh-water, and marine 


_—has proposed the terms geobios, limnobios, and halobios, while — 


Prof. Montgomery now adds—and with good reason—two more 
to the list. For animals like a Mosquito or Toad, which live © 
during a particular period in one medium, and later in their 


lives migrate into a different medium, he gives the differential 


name diplobios; and for others which at some period of their 
existence live as internal parasites he proposes the environ- © 


- mental term entobios. For a philosophical conception of the 


distribution of animals, it is as necessary to remember these as 
well as the more familiar zoo-geographical regions, and it 


becomes every day more apparent, especially in zoology, that 


every scientific worker is but a pioneer, and every theory but a 


— Suggestion. The observational or bionomic method, on which the 
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pages of ‘The Zoologist’ have always been conducted, apparently 
receives warm approval in this book, for we read: ‘‘ It is time 
that the good old-fashioned word naturalist were reinstated in | 
its full original significance, and that there were fewer biologists, 
zoologists, botanists, histologists, entomologists, physiologists, 
and other hermit members of the scientific family.” 

As regards the controversy as to the inheritance of acquired 
characters, our author has pronounced opinion, and he urges 
that the ‘‘ very postulation of the question, ‘Are acquired charac- 
ters inherited?’ is absurd. It should read rather, ‘ What kinds 
of acquired characters become inherited ?’” And he subsequently 
makes a remark with which every candid and unbiased evolu- 
tionist will probably agree: ‘“‘ Fairness to Lamarck cannot in 
any way depreciate our admiration for Darwin.” ‘Lamarck | 
lived and wrote in the environment of thought focused in the | 
great Cuvier; Darwin happily created his great epoch when 
men’s minds were nearing the. conclusion that systems, so far 
as philosophy was concerned, had had their day. - 

As remarked before, it is impossible, in the compass of our 
available space, to either do full justice to or adequately describe 
Dr. Montgomery’s thesis or analysis of racial descent in animals, | 
but we will conclude with one quotation, which may serve as_ | 
illustrative of very much: ‘ Because one animal group is on the 
whole more advanced than another, as the Mammals than the | 
Birds, it by no means follows that all the members of the first | — 
group are either more advanced or more specialized than all of 
the other. And there is very good reason to consider the most 
specialized Birds to be racially more advanced than the most 
generalized Mammals.” 
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